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THESE ARE BARGAIN-DAYS! 


i To reduce overstock, we will sell for the next two months 


Euryscope Lenses 


At Wholesale 


This includes Series IV, V, and VI, designed for general portrait 
and outside work, also copying and enlarging. 


Responsible parties ten days’ approval. 
Send for our Bargain List, the largest one ever issued. 


ONE OF OUR LENSES FITTED WITH THE NEW 


Voigtlander 


Imperial Shutter 


forms the strongest combination ever 
placed in the hands of a 
photographer. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LISTS TO 
THE SOLE IMPORTERS 


BENJAMIN FRENCH & CO. 


319 WASHINGTON ST. (opp. Old South), BOSTON, MASS. 
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Tue TRINITY OF THE Dawn — By F. W. Birchall 


Massachusetts Photographers’ Work 


WILLIAM HOWE DOWNES 


course the  proc- 
esses of photography 
are mechanical. All 
processes are so in 
greater or less de- 
grees. It was sup- 
posed, until experi- 
ence demonstrated the contrary, that 
the photograph could have no sub- 
jective character. I do not need to 
waste words on what has been so 
completely dispelled as that supposi- 
tion. The photograph within the 
last decade has taken its place 
among works of art.  Pictorially al- 
most anything can be done with it. 
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The man behind the camera has as- 
serted himself ; and whatever a man 
does, from buttoning his collar to 
signing his name, derives its chief if 
not its sole interest from his unique, 
individual, inevitable, and character- 
istic way of doing it. In every act 
he reveals himself, in every move- 
ment and utterance writes a vera- 
cious paragraph of his psychological 
life. Is there anything so excep- 
tional about the process of taking a 
photograph as to preclude this action 
from coming under the law of self- 
revelation which governs other ac- 
tions? I think not. On the con- 
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trary, the most thoughtless snap- 
shot has something to say about 
the ideals, the bias, the limitations of 
the person who presses the button ; 
and the snap-shot has its fair paral- 
lels, for haste, for futility, for com- 
monplaceness, for inanity, for trivial- 
ity, in every one of the arts,— paint- 
ing, poetry, sculpture, music, archi- 
tecture, and the drama. It is not 
the thing done that determines the 
art, but the way it is done. 

It was a happy thought on the 
part of the committee of the Boston 
Camera Club to hold a special exhi- 
bition in February of the Massachu- 
setts photographs which had_ been 
shown at the three leading photo- 
graphic salons of last year,— those 
of London, Philadelphia, and New 
York. The outcome of the project 
was one of the most important and 
interesting exhibitions ever seen at 
the Camera Club rooms in Bromfield 
Street. The photographic salon, 
which is to be deemed the chief 
factor in the movement to encourage 
the artistic development of photog- 
raphy, has for its immediate purpose 
(to quote from the Philadelphia cata- 
logue) “to exhibit that class of work 
only in which there is distinct evi- 
dence of individual artistic feeling and 
execution.” An excellent definition, 
and it is stated on good authority 
that the juries are quite competent to 
enforce the standard thus proclaimed. 
The London Salon of 1899 was open 
from the last week in September to 
the early part of November; the 
Philadelphia Salon opened late in 
October, and ran through about three 
weeks ; and the New York Salon was 
held in December. It is a fair pre- 
sumption that the Massachusetts con- 
tributions which ran the gauntlet of 
the juries for these three high-class 
exhibitions represented the choicest 
productions in photography from this 
Commonwealth within the  above- 
defined class. The fourteen exhib- 
itors were: Alice Austin, Frank W. 
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Birchall, Elise Pumpelly Cabot, Nor- 
man W. Carkhuff, F. Holland Day, 
Mary Devens, Daniel Francis Gay, 
Arthur A. Gleason, Herbert Arthur 
Hess, Francis Watts Lee, Margaret 
M. Russell, Sarah C. Sears, Hinsdale 
Smith, and George H. Van Norman. 
The whole number of their exhibits, 
as catalogued, eighty-two, of 
which number Mr. Day contributed a 
group of nineteen, and Mr. Lee a 
group of fourteen, these two forming 
not only the largest individual contri- 
butions, but also the most remarka- 
ble from an artistic point of view. 

In Mr, Day’s group the visitors 
had a coveted opportunity to examine 
his mystical and decorative “ Arma- 
geddon,” which, I understand, has 
proved a veritable hieroglyph to the 
heavy commentators and literary in- 
terpreters of recondite morals and 
meanings. Mr. Day also gave us a 
desired chance of renewing acquaint- 
ance with his haughty and superb 
«Ethiopian Chief,” who looks every 
inch a king, and is a paragon of plas- 
tic dignity. This artist also contrib- 
uted his “ Simonetta,” a well-named 
type of female character, -with dark 
eyes that speak unfathomable things. 
One noted also his head of Christ, 
which he has entitled, “Is it Nothing 
to You, all Ye who Pass by?  Be- 
hold and See if there be any Sorrow 
like unto my Sorrow.” This expres- 
sive work, eloquent with the aspect of 
anguish, belongs to that wonderful 
series of religious studies in which 
the artist has used photography for 
the serious interpretation of the sa- 
cred pages of the passion, and in 
which he has, for the first time in the 
history of the art, made it the suc- 
cessful medium for the spiritual illus- 
tration of the divine tragedy of Cal- 
vary. Among the other examples of 
his original conceptions we note his 
“Lacquer Box,” “Tree of Life,” 
“ Young Circe,” “ Menelik,” “ Beauty 
is Truth,” etc. This group consti- 
tutes assuredly an extraordinary dem- 
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Tue Lacover Box — By F. Holland Day 
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onstration of what an individual art 
photography has become, and of how 
far it has moved from the merely 
automatic level it formerly occupied. 
Mr. Day is, in a sense, a Rembyandt 
of the camera; and his work is not 
only remarkable for its magic play of 
light and dark, its visionary and ideal 
character, but it also has often a 
grandiose plastic quality which lends 
it an air of antique and ponderous 
majesty. 

After Mr. Day’s group the most 
artistic and individual exhibit was 
that of Francis Watts Lee, whose 
portrait work is extraordinary. It is 
a difficult matter to define in set 
terms the intimate charm of this sort 
of work, apparently so easy and 
simple, yet really so subtile and 
thoughtful. If it may be said that 
a photograph can have a_ personal 
style (and I do not know why it may 
not), then Mr. Lee’s portraits are 
certainly to be distinguished by this 
rare quality. The heads of certain 
angular American women in his group 
are memorabie for their refinement 
and intellectual nobility. The profile 
portrait of Miss E. H. is marvellously 
fine. Mr. Lee’s people look like mem- 
bers of the mental aristocracy. They 
have a Socratic cast of countenance, 
and they are pictured at the psycho- 
logical moment. His ideal appears 
to be the expression of character 
and of cerebral vitality, rather than 
that of any conventional material or 
physical type of perfection,— the ex- 
pression, that is, of the exceptional 
rather than the ordinary specimen of 
humankind. 

Mrs. Sears’s group was also com- 
posed wholly of portraits and portrait 
studies. The likeness of an elderly 
lady in profile was marked by an 
admirable refinement, genuineness, 
and simplicity of sentiment and style, 
not altogether unlike the qualities 
that distinguish Whistler's master- 
piece in the Luxembourg Museum. 
In some of the other studies the 


backgrounds were a bit confused or 
complicated. In some way they in- 
truded more than was intended. Mrs. 
Sears is a painter of so much distinc- 
tion that one expects something rather 
beyond the usual standard in her 
working-out of photographic problems. 

The pseudo-mythological composi- 
tions of Herbert Arthur Hess were 
more successful than the majority of 
efforts in that direction that have 
come under my attention. There 
was, indeed, much that was edifying 
in the unconscious infantile grace of 
the nude little boys in “In Arcadia”’ 
and in the picture called “Cupid and 
Apollo.” There are captious folk 
who would say there was no classical 
spirit in these groups, but I am not 
so sure about that. There is some- 
thing undeniably classical in the 
mere association of slim, nude, boyish 
bodies against a background of shrub- 
bery and boughs; and there was an 
entire absence of make-believe in the 
serious way the models entered into 
their parts. 

Mr. Birchall’s group of five photo- 
graphs had much that was of interest 
in it. The most important work in 
his exhibit, “The Trinity of the 
Dawn,” marked a bold and, on the 
whole, successful attempt in the 
realm of allegorical composition, 
which would have been still better if 
the conception had admitted of a 
somewhat less complicated design. 
The idea was ingenious in a literary 
sense, but it wanted directness and 
unity. <A picture ought to have but 
one central idea, to which every line 
and mass in it should point and con- 
verge with unmistakable unanimity. 

Mary Devens’s group of nine pict- 
ures comprised several notably good 
things, of which “ Aunt Howe” and 
“The Willows”’’ were of particular 
excellence. Mrs. Russell obtains 
similarly pleasing and artistic results 
in landscape. For the rest of the 
exhibitors a verdict of general ap- 
proval must be sufficient. 
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Robert Collett 


LANGseET, LILLEHAMMER 


Boston Eng. Co. 


Some of Prot. Robert Collett’s Recent 
W ork 


DR. W. 


gave me_ great 
pleasure last year to 
introduce through 
the pages of Puoro 
ERA to students of 
photography in this 
country some of the 
work in that line accom- 
plished by Prof. Robert Collett, 
professor of zodlogy and in charge 
of the museum of the University 
of Christiania, Christiania, Norway. 
The first of these articles appeared 
under the title of “A Famous Nor- 
wegian Camerist,” in the March, 
1899, issue, and the second in June 
of that year, under the title of « Cam- 
era Glimpses of Norway.” In these 
two contributions were given nine 
examples of Prof. Collett’s excellent 
work, devoted to marine and inland 
scenes in his beloved Norway, a pic- 


beautiful 
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SHUFELDT, C.M.Z.S., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ture of Dr. Nansen and his little 
daughter, Norwegian children and 
gypsy camp, gulls and a woodpecker, 
and other results. These admirable 
subjects were so well spoken of that 
I ventured to offer the remainder of 
the collection in other quarters, where 
they were likewise received with great 
favor. 

Yesterday (Jan. 30, 1900) I re- 
ceived a letter from my distinguished 
colleague, together with another in- 


teresting collection of four of his 
pictures, being the results of some 


of his work during the spring and 
summer of 1898-99. This letter 
is dated at Christiania on the 12th of 
January of this year (1900), and in it 
he is pleased to say : — 

My dear Friend,— Many, many thanks 
for your very kind letter, which I received 
just before I left town on my Christmas ex- 
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cursion to the interior of the country. I 
spent the holidays and some days of the 
new year in the high mountains on Fefor 
Sanatory in Gudbrandsdalen, very near the 
place where Asbjérnson’s tale, ** En Rens- 
dyrjagt i Ronderne,” went on. The winter 
scenery was splendid; and I took, as usual, 
some small pictures with my camera. They 
are not yet developed, but I hope they will 
turn out well. In the summer I was on the 
western coast. I took a good many photo- 
graphs there also. I send you two taken in 
the spring and two in the summer. I have 
to thank you many times for the ditferent 
parts of the journals you so kindly have 
sent me. The photographing of fishes must 
be extremely difficult. 

When you write to me again, please 
tell me whether you know of a true, silent 
shutter. I have Thornton-Pickard, and it 
screams so loudly that all birds are fright- 
ened away before the shutter has done its 
work. My lens is a Goerz Anastigmat. 
Will you kindly convey to your wife, my 
countrywoman, my _ best compliments? 
Hoping you are quite well, I am, dear sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 
R. COLLETT. 


The two spring pictures to which 
Prof. Collett refers are the one of 
Langset, Lillehammer, and the other 
of the Mesna River, Gudbrandsdalen, 


and most charming subjects they 
are. In the matter of the shutter 
it seems that the complaint is gen- 
eral in regard to the use of the 
Thornton- Pickard for the taking 
of mammals, birds, and the _ like 
from life, in their native haunts, or 
even indoors. As a speed shutter, 
however, I am told this one has few 
equals in photographing rapidly mov- 
ing objects, such as trains of cars 
running at sixty and sixty-five miles 
per hour or horses racing and jump- 
ing fences, and so forth. Although 
I have never used it in my own per- 
sonal work, I suggested to Prof. Col- 
lett to try the Iris diaphragm shutter, 
manufactured by Bausch & Lomb, in 
this country. I have never been able 
to purchase an expensive shutter yet, 
and so am content in making my 
rapid exposures with the modest- 
priced one put on the market by 
Low. 
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Apparently Prof. Collett in his out 
ing went north from Christiania to 
the head of Midsen Lake, a distance, 
as the crow flies, of about one hun- 
dred miles from the capital. It is 
connected by railway with the health 
resort of Lillehammer, the latter be- 
ing at the extreme north end of the 
aforesaid lake ; and it was here that the 
pretty picture reproduced on page 73 
was secured. This represents the side 
and end of an old slate-roofed cattle- 
shed, and the side-view picture of 
the kid in it lends very considerably 
to the interest of this subject as a 
whole. The scene is well chosen and 
characteristic, and is rendered the 
more effective from the fact that 
the snow is partly melted off, and 
the more distinctive from the pres- 
ence of the dark pines to the left, a 
feature greatly enhancing the strength 
of the picture. As abit of modern 
rustic Norwegian architecture it fully 
merits a place in photographic liter- 
ature for permanent preservation, 
exhibiting, as it does, the style of 
building now constructed in that part 
of Norway for the use to which it is 
put. 
Some sixty miles to the northward 
and westward of Lillehammer we pass 
into the famous valley of Gudbrands, 
or the “Gudbrandsdalen,” a locality 
well known to all tourists who have 
travelled in that part of the country 
passed over by Prof. Collett. Here 
flows the modest Mesna River; and, 
when our correspondent was there 
last spring, its banks were heavily 
lined with thick crusts of the glisten- 
ing white snow, then slowly melting 
under the increased strength of the 
sun's rays for that season of the year. 

The next is a lovely scene, present- 
ing, as it does, the dark, flowing river, 
strongly contrasted with the spotless 
snow, and the latter seen extending 
through the forest into the far back- 
ground, reminding one of certain 
pictures of glaciers that we recall as 
illustrating our works upon geology. 
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The sturdy little boy in the fore- 
ground adds interest to the view, and 
relieves it of utter bleakness, its very 
solitude, that it would otherwise surely 
possess. 

In passing to the admirable result 
obtained by Prof. Collett, shown on 
page 76, we are carried from the 


intentionally made, there had alighted 
on the top of the big rock in the 
foreground a splendid specimen of 
the European oyster-catcher, a_ bird 
known to science as /lematopus os 
trilegus. This black and white, pie- 
marked bird, with its thin, laterally 
compressed red bill, is one of the 
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Robert Collett 
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Boston Eng. Co. 


Mesna RIVER, GUDBRANDSDALEN 


quiet valley of Gudbrands to the mas- 
sive and rocky coast line of Norway, 
—shores that teem with interest for 
the naturalist in the wealth of animal 
life that ‘is to be found there at all 
seasons. My colleague is no stranger 
to these parts and wild retreats, and 
the time has not yet come to pass 
when his visits to those famous local- 
ities will be either profitless to him- 
self or to the progress and welfare of 
the natural sciences he so worthily 
represents. Here we have a great 
mass of dark rock, fissured and 
moss-begrown, occupying fully the 
lower two-thirds of the picture, and, 
to the right, off at some distance, 
in the full sunlight, a similar young 
mountain of stone, scarred and like- 
wise more or less patched over with 
lichens and certain forms of plant life 
destined to thrive in such places. 
But what lends nearly all the charm 
to this scene of barrenness is the fact 
that, at the time the exposure was 
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most conspicuous species on the coast 
of Europe. It is a noisy and very 
wild bird, with a size about equal to 
that of a large curlew. Habitually | 
do not believe they subsist upon oys- 
ters, and Prof. Alfred Newton denies 
that they ever feed upon them on the 
coasts of England. Owing to its ex- 
treme wariness Prof. Collett accom- 
plished quite a feat in photography 
when he secured the result he did, 
and this picture would bear en- 
largement admirably, as the bird 
shows not the slightest effects of 
movement. It is apparently giving 
full vent to its not unmusical call of 
“tu-lup, tu-lup,” so well known to 
those who have had the opportunity 
of observing this form upon the coasts. 
Our common American species closely 
resembles the European form, but 
is paler in color, and its cry is some- 
what different. There are some eight 
or nine other well-marked — species 
found in different parts of the world, 
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Robert Collett 


Boston Eng. Co. 


EuROPEAN OYSTER-CATCHER 


as on the coasts of the Pacific Ocean, 
the Falkland Islands, the Galapagos, 
South Africa, New Zealand, Japan, 
and Australia. 

One of the most artistic pictures 
taken by Prof. Collett on the coast 
of Western Norway during the sum- 
mer of 1899 is here shown. 

This scene represents two men, 
each standing in the end of his single- 
horse cart, backed out a little way 


Robert Collett 


into the water, from which he gathers 
with his rake the great coarse sea- 
weed as it drifts toward the beach 
with the waves and tide. As a pho- 
tograph this is truly a wonderfully 
fine result, the point of view being 
well chosen, strikingly clear in detail, 
with absolutely no evidence whatever 
of movement, to say nothing of many 
other points of excellence it possesses 
and so distinctly exhibits. 


GATHERING SEAWEED 
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London Salon 


F. HoLttanp Day — By F. W. Birchall 


Suffolk Eng. Co. 


F. Holland Day: An Estimate 


HERBERT 


X. DAY has favored 
us in Boston with 
another informal 
view of his photo- 
graphic work. Inci- 
dentally an opportu- 
nity was afforded of 
meeting Mr. Day and of seeing his 
rooms. Elbert Hubbard once came 
over from New York, and wrote 
home that he had met Bliss Carman 
and Mr. Day. The poor poet appar- 
ently made no lasting impression 
upon the journalist, for no further 
mention was made of Carman; but 
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Mr. Hubbard’s remarks on Mr. Day 
were lengthy and in a pseudo-humor- 
style. “Mr. Day wore a_ fez 
and turned-up Turkish slippers, wor- 
shipped a squat number ten _ joss, 
and wrote only by the light of thir- 
teen candles. 

On the occasion of our visit the 
Oriental paraphernalia was not in evi- 
dence, though the already interesting 
rooms were lighted by the soft glow 
from dozens of candles, burning in 
quaint old candlesticks and sconces. 
Naturally, the photographs claimed 
our attention first; but a cursory 
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glance about was sufficient to prove, 
even to one to whom Mr. Day was 
a stranger, that here was the home 
of a man of artistic ideals. Stray 
weapons from the Far East, mixed in 
with odd shapes in Sévres or Grueby, 
added to the effect. 

Although Mr. Day has gained such 
recognition, both in America and 
abroad, as places him on the highest 
plane among amateurs, we found him 
personally a modest man. It seemed 
as though, while he was pleased to 
give pleasure to his friends by throw- 
ing open his doors, no one could ac- 
cuse him of exulting over his less 
brilliant fellow-photographers. 

Mr. Day was perhaps the first 
amateur photographer to come promi- 
nently before the public with just 
this style of work; but now we find 
hosts of imitators, men and women 
who are filling the magazines and ex- 
hibitions with more or less successful 
Dayisms. Those of his _ followers 
who have had the advantage of an 
artistic training are, of course, show- 
ing the best results.. The photog- 
rapher, however, who has not had 
this training must have a strong, nat- 
ural artistic feeling to enable him to 
grasp the hidden meaning, the subtle 
composition, the elusive suggestive- 
ness of detail which characterize Mr. 
Day’s pictures. Our artist is the 
leader of a new cult, admittance to 
which demands long, hard, and _ intel- 
ligent study. 

In the collection shown there 
are many symbolical and allegorical 
pieces, several being nudes, as the 
King Menelik and the Marble Faun, 
which have both been made familiar 
through the magazines. A new note 
has been struck in the religious stud- 
ies, a collection of seven heads of 
Christ, after the style of Raphael, 
Guido Reni, and the early Italian 
masters, being especially strong. 
There are studies made by the light 
of his own window and_ showing 
novel backgrounds. Whereas the 
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average maker of at-home portraits 
labors to secure a plain ground and 
studio lighting, Mr. Day places his 
sitter before a door, beside a picture, 
or in any place where fancy may 
suggest. He uses odd effects in light- 
ing, oftentimes bringing in the deepest 
of shadows. Both in pose and lighting 
the most daring methods are used, and 
it is enough to say that the artistic re- 
sults fully justify the means employed. 

In his bold treatment of light his 
work reminds us of Whistler or the 
sketchy effects of Cecelia Beaux’s 
portraits; while Chavannes comes to 
mind when studying the symbolism 
of some of Mr. Day’s compositions. 
His work is so utterly different from 
any other photographer’s that we 
must turn to the painters for a com- 
parison. 

Yet, while Mr. Day is worthy of 
all praise for what he has done to 
advance photography toward the 
sacred realms of art, a careful inspec- 
tion of his pictures will convince a 
thinking man that here is a danger- 
ous leader for the rank and _ file of 
camera devotees to follow blindly. 
There were some pictures on the 
walls which by no means attain the 
high standard which Mr. Day has set 
for himself. There is always a temp- 
tation to put up a few more prints to 
round out the symmetry of the hang- 
ing, or perhaps to cover a bare bit of 
wall, and all too close at hand le the 
doubtful pictures,— the pictures which 
ought to have been destroyed before 
they were allowed to mar the excel- 
lence of the exhibit. Even so astute 
a man as Mr. Day will sometimes err 
and for a moment forget that these 
unworthy representatives will likely 
attract the attention which one would 
wish rather to be bestowed upon the 
better work. A man in Mr. Day’s 
position cannot escape the responsi- 
bility of guiding many who _ believe 
that everything must be worthy of 
emulation which comes from a man 
whose average work stands so high. 
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ANTERN slide mak- 
ing is a branch of 
the art which all 
amateurs should en- 
gage in. In making 
a slide one can re- 
produce the full 
values of a negative, such as sharp- 
ness brilliancy, which can be 
had in no other way, because, in or- 
dinary printing on the various papers, 


one loses much of this snap and 
brightness. Indeed, I know of no 
other way that one can show his 


friends his pictures to best advantage 
and give so much pleasure to them. 

To all amateurs who have not 
already done so I say, “Go to making 
slides at once, and you will not regret 
it.’ For me, next to developing the 
original negative, I think it the most 
fascinating part of amateur photog- 
raphy. 

To produce results, a 


the best 


Ward E. Smith 


On Lantern Slides 


SMITH 


good, clear, crisp negative is essen- 
tial There are two methods of 
making slides that are in common 
use,— by contact and by reduction. 
My slides are mostly made from 
61% x 81% negatives by the reduc- 
tion process, which, I think, gives 
the best results. This method also 
enables one to get the picture on 
his slide in any desired shape or 
size. The following is the simple 
method and formula by which I have 
made many hundred lantern slides 
with considerable success. I have a 
frame about three feet square, with an 
opening in the centre the size of the 
negative. This frame, with the nega- 
tive, is placed before a north window. 
The camera is placed a few feet back 
of this frame, with the lens facing it 
and the light. I focus the image on 
the centre of the ground glass, on a 
square marked the size of a lantern 
slide plate. I stop my lens to, say, 
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32, and expose from ten to thirty 
seconds, according to density of nega- 
tive. 

I then develop in the following 
way, which gives a good, clean black 
color to the slide : — 


The contact method is very good 
when one wishes to make slides the 
same size as the negative. Place 
the negative in printing frame with 
the unexposed slide plate against it, 
as you would print a paper positive. 
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1. Hydroquinone, I 0z.;  sal-soda, 
6 oz.; water, 50 oz. 

2. Caustic soda, 14% oz.; water, 
60 02. 

Take 1 oz. each to 1 oz. of water. 
After developing fix in a regular 
hypo or acid-hypo bath. 

I have a number of mats cut to 
all sizes and shapes of opening, also 
blank mats that may be cut to any 
desired shape. By trying’ several 
one is enabled to see which will make 
the picture look its best. This is an 
important point to attend to. Bind 
the slide and cover glass with the 
regular black banding paper, place a 
seal on the lower left-hand corner, 
and the slide is complete. But don’t 
forget to carefully wash both sides 
of the completed slide with a soft 
cloth. This is to remove the finger- 
marks, dirt, etc., which are sure to 
be there, and which do not look well 
when magnified on the curtain. 
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Expose to any artificial light. If an 
ordinary kerosene lamp is used, an ex- 
posure of three or four seconds, one 
foot away, will be about right for an 
average negative. Sometimes one 
wishes a little variety in the color 
of his slides. The best red, brown, 
or sepia slides that I have seen were 
made on the Ilford (English) plate. 
These colors are obtained by giving 
long exposure and weak development. 
Green is obtained by short exposure 
and a strong developer. The contact 
method is used here. 

Red tones can also be produced by 
immersing the slide in a bath of solu- 
tions of red prussiate of potash and 
nitrate of uranium, equal parts, and 
not made very strong. 

Finally, if you are a club member, 
get your club to join a lantern slide 
exchange, and learn by experience 
and comparison what a good slide 
should be. 
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A Portrait of the Man in the Moon 


WILLIAM 
LITTLE story is 
out regarding a very 
prominent gentle- 
man of Washington. 
The latter is of 
stocky build, heavy 
and short. He has 
been for some time enthusiastic over 
a camera which he possesses,— a 
magazine snap-shooter, cal. 4 xX 5. 
The precious box accompanies the 
owner wherever he and he 
makes many trips over the country. 
Not long since, while on one of his 
periodical journeys, he was invited to 
spend the night at the home of an 
old acquaintance. When about to 
retire, he was taking a smoke ; and, 
on looking out of the window, the 
bright, full moon looked so beautiful 
that he voluntarily exclaimed, “Old 
man, I'll just take your portrait!” 
He had never tried a night picture 
before ; but, after a little figuring, he 
decided it would take about forty 
minutes’ exposure. The window was 
thrown up, and the camera placed on 
the sill. Something was needed to 
place under the front end to elevate 
the lens. After looking all around 
the room and finding nothing else, he 
pulled out his pocket-book and used it 
for the purpose. What to do for the 
forty minutes he would be waiting 
puzzled him. He thought he would 
take a bath. After emerging from 
the warm water and clothed in his 
night robes, he returned to his room, 
closed the shutter of the camera, and 
picked up the latter. Before he 
could grab it, the pocket-book tumbled 
out of the window. Luckily, it lit 
in the snow on a shed roof about 
eight feet below. The roof was of 
sharp pitch, and beyond the reach of 
a short, fat man. How to get the 
book was now the question. Every- 
body else in the house had retired. 
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After a diligent search a stick was 
found, then a pin bent in the shape of 
a hook was stuck into it. The fishing 
commenced, and the air got bluer and 
colder. So did the fisher’s limbs. 
The hook would catch into the rubber 
band, and, when about rescued, the 
book would either slip off or the pin 
come out. The photographer was 
now getting chilled to the bone. 
It took fully thirty minutes to regain 
the book. However, the enthusiast 
felt paid for all his trouble and pains 
in the thought that he had a good 
photo of the moon, unconscious of 
the fact that in the length of time he 
had given it, the latter would have 
about crawled off of the plate. 
Before turning off the gas he gave 
the magazine register a twist to record 
the exposure just made, when a horri- 
fied look spread over his countenance. 
He remembered that before leaving 
home he had but eleven plates. 


The man in the moon had spent all 
an 


that time posing before 
holder. 


empty 
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Charles E. Lord 
Franconia Norcns, WaMounta: 


O scenes have given me more lasting pleasure. The mountains, it is 
said, are not lofty enough for sublimity. But as the light and cloud 
play on them, and they arise around you in dark or silver or purple 

masses, the effect is very magical, under certain lights even perfectly sub- 
lime. Scenes more spiritual Switzerland itself could hardly produce. But 
all comparisons are futile. The streams run, conscious of the purple hills. 
Every tree and flower has something more than its own beauty when it 
grows in the shadow or in the light of the glorious mountains. Wherever 
they rear their mystic summits to the clouds, there is an indescribable com- 
mingling of heaven and of earth. The mountain is the religion of the land- 
scape.— Thorndale. 
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Charles £ Lord-Photo 
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oH, WiMountains, N.H. 


By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 

Of ancient mountains, and beneath the clouds 
Which image in their bulk both lakes and shores 
And mountain crags: so shalt thou see and hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 
Of that eternal language which thy God 
Utters, who from eternity doth teach 
Himself in all and all things in himself. 
Great universal Teacher! he shall mould 
Thy spirit and, by giving, make it ask. 

—S. 7. Coleridge. 


Bs thou shalt wander like a breeze 
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Photography and Painting 


DARIUS COBB 


the progress of 
¥e2 time thearts of paint- 
ing and photography 
are coming closer 
together their 
practical relations. 
Photography is rec- 
ognized as an important factor in the 
studies of the art student, and the 
photographer is advanced in_ his 
culture by a study of the fine arts. 
The vital elements of the masters 
are given the art students through 
photography. Design, composition, 
drawing, chiaroscuro, and expression 
are thus presented for study. 

There are few exhibitions so im- 
pressive as exhibitions of photo- 
graphic copies of the great masters. 
These copies are not made by mere 
mechanics. They are the productions 
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Charles E. Lord 
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of intellectual men,— men who enter 
into rapport with the subjects they 
reproduce. 

Among the photographs from_nat- 
ure that are valuable studies for the 
art student is the rendering of the 
sea in marine studies and coast views, 
which are often sublime in effect. 
Photographs of mountain regions are 
very grand, especially when thrown 
up by the stereopticon. If the artist 
will recall Bierstadt’s and _ Hill’s 
paintings of the mountainous regions 
of the West or masterly paintings of 
Alpine scenery, and then consider the 
majestic views presented by the cam- 
he will acknowledge that the 
paintings fall short of the sister art 
of photography when the latter is 
presented in this impressive way. It 
cannot be said that advantage is given 
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the photograph by the imposing effect 
of the stereopticon view; for no 
painting, however strong, would pro- 
duce a powerful impression were it 
confined to the size of the small pho- 
tograph from which the picture is 
thrown upon the sheet. To give the 
desired effect to his painting the 
artist brings in the aid of a large 
canvas, and the picture is usually ex- 
hibited with more imposing  acces- 
sories than the photograph. I would 
not underrate the art of painting, for 
we owe much to the masters of land- 
scape for their effective presentation 
of the grand scenes of nature; but, 
as photography is hardly beyond its 
birth, and its position in the arts un- 
derestimated by superficial minds,— 
some even denying it a position in 
the arts,— I feel constrained to make 
these comparisons, that the reader 
may see for himself the legitimate 
position of photography. These im- 
pressive photographs are not taken 
by tyros nor by men of superficial 
minds. A comprehensive and 
thetic mind is in each one of them. 
Some people think that, because a 
man handles a brush, he is a man of 
intellect, while the operator who uses 
the lens is simply mechanical. This 
is a serious mistake. Remember 
that the lens is an eye through which 
the subject is taken to the mind of 
the operator, that mind judging on 
the character and effect of the scene 
to be reproduced according to its 
capacity and culture. How often do 
we see photographs with the effect 
of Salvator Rosa and pastoral views 
that recall Corot! These are not ac- 
cidents. They are produced by mznd, 
to which the lens and camera are 
means of conveying the scene which 
is rendered according to its compre- 
hension. 

The art of portraiture derives a 
peculiar benefit from photography. 
Countless are the mourners who have 
been comforted by portraits of their 
loved ones which have been painted 
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from photographs. We find in the 
photograph of Phillips Brooks a spe- 
cial example of the blessing which 
the interchange of photography and 
portrait painting can be to a mourn- 
ing public. Good portraits had been 
painted from life, but in attempting 
a copy of them the artist would have 
no basis for the profound expression 
seen in the best photographs,— that 
expression which gives the artist the 
index of his comprehension of  spirit- 
ual and practical truths and the mag- 
netic power to comfort the sorrowing. 
In the failure of certain portrait 
painters to render this remarkable 
head from the photograph we point 
to a warning example of the insuf- 
ficiency of the art education which 
they have obtained in Europe. No 
artist can render a photograph on 
canvas who has not gone through an 
exhaustive study of character as dem- 
onstrated by the face and form of the 
individual and an equally exhaustive 
practice in painting faces from mem- 
ory. By his dependence on models 
for the head and figure the student 
fails to acquire that mastery of them 
which makes the great painter. The 
model is good as grammar; but in 
the expressions of truths the mind 
must be so stored with facts and the 
power of retaining and expressing 
them so developed through practice 
of memory that the artist can develop 
a head in outline, expression, and 
color without a model. No less at- 
tention will be given to the model by 
the artist who trains his memory. 
No great designer was ever evolved 
from the exclusive study of models. 
The imagination becomes inert, and 
the conceptive power is undeveloped. 

To those who ignore the training 
of memory in art it may well be said 
that all painting is from memory. 
However rapidly an artist may copy 
from nature, every stroke is from 
memory. No artist can paint while 
looking at the subject. Though but 
a second of time elapses between his 
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observation of an object and the 
stroke he makes on the canvas, he 
makes that stroke from memory. 
He cannot draw or paint on his can- 
vas an object while looking at it. 

The exercise of memory being thus 
required in copying, we can see how 
it can be prolonged by culture to an 
indefinite period. The magician ac- 
quires a wonderful power of retaining 
objects in his mind. A wizard stated 
that he could pass a book-case, and in 
that instant impress on his mind the 
title of every book on the shelf. He 
was trained in this by his father. 
Drowning men discover that their 
memories are not dead, but dormant. 
As every important event is revealed 
to them through this sudden impetus 
to involuntary action of memory, so 
can objects seen by the artist be re- 
vealed by its voluntary action. 

Students are satisfied to draw and 
paint from a model, and then pass on 
to another copying exercise ; and with 
this method of study the teacher is 
equally satisfied. This should not 
be the end. The student should be 
required to paint from memory what 
he has copied at sight, both in draw- 
ing and color. The faculties will 
thus acquire a readiness of action, 
and the study of the model will have 
more meaning. In the study of lan- 
guages reviewing is constantly re- 
quired to confirm what has already 
been committed to memory. Great 
works cannot be produced without 
the co-operation of the imagination. 
Imagination cannot be developed 
without a training of the retentive 
faculty. A few years ago an archi- 
tect sought for an artist who could 
paint certain historical pictures in 
which great freedom of composition 
and power of action were required. 
He sought in vain among the painters 
who had been trained exclusively in 
copying the model. They could not 
paint the pictures in their minds, 
using the model simply as a grammar 
to correct the drawing. He finally 
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discovered an artist who had assidu- 
ously cultivated his memory, who had 
drawn and painted through the action 
of his imagination, The pictures 
were composed in full action before 
the model was consulted. In chiaro- 
scuro the same method was followed. 
The lights and shades were thrown 
in, and then nature was consulted for 
the completion. 

Color, chiaroscuro, and drawing re- 
quire continual exercise for their re- 
tention in the mind. ‘The artist 
should be able to paint a head as 
readily without as with the model. 
He should be able to paint from a 
photograph with the utmost freedom. 
The writer was recently invited to 
view a portrait painted from a_photo- 
graph by an artist noted for truthful 
portraits from life, the drawing and 
color being alike admirable. To his 
surprise he saw a head that was well 
drawn and showed knowledge of color 
and modelling, but there was a_ hard- 
ness and ¢zuertness in it which is 
never seen in this artist’s work from 
life. The lack of practice in memo- 
rizing was seen at once. 


Memory governs mind, and, as the 
memory, so is the power of concep- 


tion. It is through this faculty that 


Corliss A. and C. Club 


the pages of experience are read. 
Triumph over obstacles is gained 
through the reading of these pages. 
This law governs in art, and through 
it is developed that art which gives 
evidence of the immortal soul. 

The artist cannot escape from the 
inevitable. The demand for post- 
mortem portraits from photographs 
is increasing. Then, again, the 
world is becoming more busy, and 
people with means are growing more 
restive under the extended sittings 
required in portrait painting exclu- 
sively from life. Sittings, however 
frequent, are well enough for those 
who have nothing else to do, and 
would while away their time in an 
artist’s studio; but portrait painting 
is a practical matter to busy people, 
and they will not sit for a long-drawn- 
out portrait. To the artist who has 
developed his powers as I have rec- 
ommended, the starting of a portrait 
from a photograph is not mechanical. 
He can set the photograph off and 
copy it with freedom, and even dash. 
Having secured the portrait, he can 
have a few sittings for the thoughtful 
and pleasant expression that comes 
from conversation and subtile 
tones of color that are in the subject. 
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Toning the Prints 


HERBERT WHYTE TAYLOR 


idan HIS matter of toning 
the prints is perhaps 
the most perplexing 
and irritating opera- 
tion in the whole 
gamut of  photo- 

graphic operations. 
Even the professional, who tones sev- 
eral batches each week, will often 
find his tones are not coming as 
he expects; and the worst of it is 
there is no telling where the trouble 
lies. Foreign matter in the faucet 
water, unsuspected impurities in 
chemicals, grease or other destruc- 
tive agents in the trays, or something 
wrong with the paper,—any one of 


these causes may serve to weaken 
the operator’s faith in his ability as a 
photographic chemist. 

So many theories are advanced 
and so much depends upon circum- 
stances that any treatise upon the 
subject can have but a comparative 


value. However, some ideas which 
have been suggested by practical ex- 
perience may prove useful to the 
readers of the Puoro 

Little need be said regarding the 
combined bath, excepting that the 
printed instructions, accompanying 
the brand of paper used, will insure 
fair results if implicitly followed. As 
those who use this bath are generally 
beginners, their negatives will likely 
be of such quality that fine tones 
are impossible. If the amateur holds 
his interest in photography long 
enough to acquire the ability to 
make good negatives, he will prob- 
ably be using a single gold bath by 
that time. 

Gold is now put up in concentrated 
form, both as a salt and in liquid 
shape; but the best method is to cut 
the gold oneself. The formula calls 
for 1 pwt. metallic gold, 1 drachm 
nitric acid, and 3 drachms muriatic 
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acid. Place in a porcelain dish, and 
subject to gentle heat, taking care to 
avoid inhaling the noxious fumes. 
The gold bath will work more evenly 
if mixed some hours before using ; 
but, as an alkali precipitates gold and 
prevents its working on the print, the 
borax or soda should not be added un- 
til ready to tone. One-half old bath 
will ripen the new bath, and toning 
will go on more evenly than if the 
bath is mixed fresh just before using. 

An acid bath will not tone; while 
too alkaline a bath will give yellow 
whites, and the prints will tone out 
dead and flat. If the whites bleach, 
the bath is not enough alkaline. The 
offensive- yellow circle sometimes seen 
around the vignette is caused by 
over-toning of the half-tones from 
too strong a bath or from an excess 
of alkali. Thus it is seen that, to in- 
sure good results, care should be used 
in preparing the gold bath. Litmus 
paper for testing the bath should be 
the best and freshest obtainable, and 
the bath must contain only enough 
alkali to turn red litmus slightly blue. 

Prints must be thoroughly washed 
before toning, else the gold will 
be deposited on the free silver which 
was not washed out of the paper, a 
surface tone will be obtained, and, 
although the toned print may look 
purple or black, the hypo bath will 
remove the tone with the free silver, 
and the finished print will be a dirty 
brown. When the print appears to 
have the desired tone, hold it up and 
look through it. If the tone appears 
the same, all is well; but, if a red 
color is noticed which was not seen 
before holding the print up to the 
light, be sure that only a surface 
tone has been obtained. Next time 
wash the prints more thoroughly be- 
fore toning. 

Pink whites are the result of han- 
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dling the paper in too strong a light, 
thereby tinting the paper. Paper is 
sometimes intentionally tinted, how- 
ever, to soften the contrast when 
printing from an extremely hard neg- 
ative 


Herbert Randall 
THE First VIOLIN 
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Red spots are due to greasy per- 
spiration from the fingers while han- 
dling the paper, from unclean trays, or 
from impure water. A little carbonate 
of soda in the first wash water will do 
much to obviate this difficulty. Clean 
trays and clean hands are absolute 
necessities. 

Do not flatten collodion prints on 
the bottom of the tray and stand the 
tray on end to drain. This will pre- 
vent their curling somewhat, but it 
will also cause black streaks on the 
prints. 

As the prints must be kept in 
motion to insure even toning, the 
bath may be used lukewarm in cold 
weather for comfort, but the temper- 
ature must not be higher than 70°. 
Gelatine prints will sometimes blister 
in warm weather, so ice should be 
used to keep the temperature of the 
bath down. Blistering may also be 
caused by changing prints from a 
warm to a cold bath or vice versa. 
Alum will harden the film; but it 
would better not be used until the 
prints are toned, as alum may retard 
the working of the gold. 


No rule can be given as to how far 
a print should be toned; but, to ob- 
tain a rich purple black, the toning 


must be carried further than for 
a warm tone. Tone aristo-platino 
paper to a dark purple in the gold 
bath, and use the platinum bath fairly 
strong to secure black and white 
tones. A simple method of securing 
a fine sepia tone with this paper is 
to tone in gold until the whites look 
clear by transmitted light, and fix, 
omitting the platinum bath. 

The prints must be kept separated 
and in constant motion while fixing, 
otherwise there will be white spots 
when finished. Too much care can- 
not be taken in the final washing. 
If the hypo be not wholly eliminated 
from the film, the prints will turn 
yellow and will fade with time. 
Washing by hand and changing the 
prints from tray to tray is the safest 
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way. If running water be used in- the manufacture of white paper ; and, 
stead, they should wash for an hour if the prints be left on that or on 
at least, and twice the time will do cheap blotters, they will yellow. 
no harm. Never allow prints to re- All together, toning is interesting, 
main in still water. They will be- but it is hard work. The amateur 
come yellow. who desires to shirk the work might 
In mounting it is better to lay the try self-toning paper, which merely 
prints on glass than on paper while requires immersion in water and a 
applying the paste. Hypo is used in simple fixing bath. 
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Honorable Mention, Harvard Camera Club, 1g0o Boston Eng. Co. 


THE GREAT FALLs OF THE YELLOWSTONE — By H. L. Blackwell 
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Photography as a Fine Art 


F. HOILAND 


HE president, Mr. 
W. B. Swift, ’or, 
in introducing Mr. 
F. Holland Day 
said : — 
“The Camera 
Club privi- 
leged to have a 
representative of 
the new school,— 
the school that has 
advanced photog- 
raphy as an art 
more than any 

other influence.” 
Mr. Day said in 
part : “ Two reasons why photography 
is not generally— or even more widely 
than it is—recognized as a fine art, 
appear to be, first, that the produc- 
tions of the man, woman, and child 
who press the button, and idly imag- 
ine some one else will do the rest, 
have become so extravagantly com- 
mon that the means by which they 


are produced has lost all dignity in 
acquiring its reputation as an amuse- 
ment; second, that the work which 


overruns our magazines under the 
name of art photography is the re- 
sult of only a fearful and wonderful 
outreaching for something a trifle 
higher than the school-boy snap-shot 
by those who have as little knowledge 
of even the elementary quantities of 
art. These, and not the results of 
the years of training of the real mas- 
ters of photography, form the basis 
upon which the denial of a_ place 
among the fine arts is made. Pho- 
tography is to-day too new to receive 
a final judgment. Many of those 
who deny or criticise have no stand- 
ard of comparison other than with 
paintings. This placing a_ photo- 
graph beside color work is manifestly 
unfair. In making a comparison, 
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those things should at least be 
chosen which are comparable, and in 
this case we will find many similari- 
ties between photography and _ etch- 
ing or lithography. Neither of these 
elder mediums was considered a fine 
art for many years after its inven- 
tion; and etching, indeed, bore the 
opprobrium of the critical for cen- 
turies, and it is only within the mem- 
ory of some of us here that it has 
been generally acknowledged a fine 
art.” 

“When it is objected that no indi- 
viduality is apparent in camera work, 
I would again suggest that the best 
work is quite unknown to the com- 
mentator, as I believe you will mostly 
agree with me after a short examina- 
tion of some of these prints which I 
have brought with me. In portraiture 
the work of Mrs. Gertrude Kasebier, 
as an example, could never be mis- 
taken for that of Joseph Keiley or 
Frank Eugene. Mrs. Kasebier prac- 
tised painting for years, and then ap- 
plied her knowledge to the camera ; 
and she stands to-day in her own field 
the leading master the world knows. 
Mr. Clarence White is another whose 
work evinces the greatest personality ; 
and, while to many that personality is 
too serious, it is nevertheless of great 
force and real power.” 

Mr. Day spoke of the various print- 
ing processes, and exhibited twenty- 
five or thirty examples of the work of 
American masters, among them being 
Clarence H. White, Frank Eugene, 
Joseph T. Keiley, Gertrude Kasebier, 
Mary Devens, Sarah C. Sears, Mar- 
garet M. Russell, Henry Troth, Yar- 
nell C. Abbott, Francis Watts Lee, 
Amelia Van Buren, Eva L. Watson, 
Frank C. Baker, Hinsdale Smith, 
Charles I. Berg, Mathilde Weil, and 
Edmund Stirling. 


* Notes of a lecture delivered before the Harvard Camera Club, February 14, at Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Crucible 


Diphenal 


Diphenal is chemically known as 
di-amido-oxy-di-phenyl, and is placed 
on the market in liquid form, just as 
rodinal. 

Diphenal is diluted for ordinary 
use with about twenty parts of water, 
and with a little practice this dilution 
may be lessened one-half. The im- 
ages are delicate and full of grada- 
tion of tones, and are remarkably free 
from fog. 

It is for over-exposures primarily 
that diphenal shows its advantages. 
When a plate is much over-exposed, 
there are two methods which we may 
employ. One is to develop for detail 
and follow by intensification after- 
ward to gain contrast, and the other 
is to develop fully in a strongly re- 
strained developer. 

It is necessary to rinse carefully 
after development and before fixing, 
because the hypo plus diphenal gives 
a solution which not only discolors 
the plates, but also fails to fix 
them completely. Under-exposures 
are treated with developer to which 
a few drops of caustic potash are 
added to accelerate. 

The development resembles iron 
oxalate or glycin, the different sec- 
tions. of the plate following each 
other shade by shade, and not follow- 
ing simultaneously, as in case of 
metol and amidol. An ordinary plate 
shows an image in about thirty sec- 
onds, and is completely developed in 
seven to ten seconds. 

In the case of a novice in photog- 
raphy, the use of diphenal would turn 
many failures into successes, for it is 
possible to surely over-expose when 
one is uncertain about the right time, 
and to correct the plate by the devel- 
opment. Diphenal is on the market in 
three sizes, smail, medium, and large, 
similar to rodinal, and selling for 70 
cents, $1.30, and $2.35 respectively. 
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The process pursued by M. Gabelle 
in producing his pictures in gold has 
been explained by him to the French 
Photographic Society. The combined 
toning and fixing bath is composed as 
follows : old and exhausted tone-fixing 
bath, 750 cc..—new bath (alum 30 
grams, hypo 3,000 grams, acetate of 
lead I gram, water 1,000 grams), 
250 cc.; I per cent. chloride of gold 
solution 8 cc. This mixture is al- 
lowed to remain at rest for two days 
before it is used, and the toning in it 
must be long and complete, so as to 
replace practically all the silver in 
the image with gold. Twenty to 
thirty minutes may be sufficient time 
in the toning bath; and, after about 
three hours’ washing, the prints are 
immersed in a weak solution of mer- 
curic chloride, prepared by mixing 
one volume of a saturated solution 
with twenty volumes of water. The 
bleaching of the silver image is toler- 
ably rapid in this solution, the gold- 
toning alone remaining. <A gold- 
toned silver print, if treated with 
mercuric chloride, becomés bleached 
so far as the silver image is con- 
cerned, and the remaining gold image 
may be red, purple, or violet. 


The Haller-Kemper Company, of 
Chicago, put forth a solution named 
sensitol, which has many practical 
applications. Many times we desire 
to transfer a bit of a choice negative 
to a handkerchief, a letter sheet, etc., 
all of which are possible with this 
compound. 

Tonplatino/ is another of their new 
products. It is a single platinum 
toner in powder form, and, having no 
other metal in it, produces a rich, 
fast black. It can be recommended 
for any of the collodio-chloride of 
silver papers, but not for gelatine 
papers. 
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George C. Meeker 


Suffolk Eng. Co. 


THe HayFIELD 


Among the Clubs 


Harvard Camera Club 


The annual exhibit was held on 
February 21-24, inclusive. The 
judges, Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, 
Mr. F. Holland Day, and Mr. J. 
Prince Loud, awarded honorable 
mentions to the following men for 
single pictures (in no case to a whole 
exhibit). All the mentions are of 
equal value, the rank residing rather 
in the number received. 

The honorable mentions 
follows :— 

H. L. Blackwell, 1; Julian Bur- 
roughs, 3; W. P. Cohoe, 1; Alfred 
M. Dame, 1 ; H. W. Eliot, 1 ; Chester 
I. Stiles, 2; F. C. de Sumicrast, 1 ; 
Walter B. Swift, 4; John Hillyer 
White, 1; L. W. Wright, 1. Besides 
making the above awards, the judges 
selected on the basis of general 
artistic merit six men to represent 
Harvard in the Harvard-Yale Camera 
contest,— W. B. Swift, Chester F. 
Stiles, L. W. Wright, H. W. Eliot, 
John H. White, and Julian Burroughs. 

All but four men did the whole of 
their work, treatment, exposure, de- 
veloping, and printing. It is notice- 
able, however, that where the men 
did little work, yet showed artistic 
taste, the lack of work did not keep 
them from the honors. This _ indi- 
cates an artistic standard in judging. 
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This 1900 exhibit, as a whole, 
ranks higher in artistic worth than 
the one of last year. The majority 
of the pictures are of greater intrin- 
sic value, and the best are far better. 

In several cases the exhibit shows 
decided advance in the mastery of 
the artistic side of photography 
beyond the standard attained by the 
same exhibitors last year. This 
shows a stricter attention to the 
choice of his point of view. 

The Camera Club has grown in 
numbers, enthusiasm, and activity this 
year. The members are now slowly 
growing. and I notice this is espe- 
cially so as we approach the intercol- 
legiate contest. The enthusiasm is 
in the artistic discussions and the de- 
sire to attain to the rare accomplish- 
ment of making artistic pictures, 
which is one of the highest aims of 
the club. Its activity lies in the 
many lectures and meetings, the 
two exhibits that have already been 
held, and in the plans for the coming 
third one. 

The purpose of our exhibit is to 
gather the beautiful pictures of the 
students together annually and show 
them to the public, to stimulate 
competition among members, and to 
illustrate, as a stimulus to others, the 
results that come from those mem- 
bers who have already attained the 
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accomplishment of making beautiful 
pictures. 
W. B. Swirt, 
President Harvard Camera Club. 


Harvard-Yale Camera Contest 


The Harvard Camera Club is now 
waiting for Yale to organize and 
choose their men. Then further de- 
tails can be decided. To enter, under. 


graduates should address W. B. 
Swift, President Harvard Camera 


Club, Cambridge. 


Boston Camera Club 


At the monthly meeting of the 
Boston Camera Club held on Monday 
evening, February 5, Mr. Frank W. 
Smith, Mr. William E. Butler, and 
Mr. W. B. Swift were elected to 
active membership. The _ principal 
subject for discussion was the topic, 
« The Best Methods of Advancing the 
Artistic Interests and Usefulness of 
the Club.” After the discussion Mr. 
H. A. Latimer showed by lantern 
slides and described some of his 
remarkable photographs of the Yo- 
semite Valley. 

The exhibition on the gallery walls, 
hung for this meeting and the month 
of February, was a collection of about 
eighty pictures shown by Massachu- 


setts exhibitors at the three photo-. 


graphic salons of 1899,— London, 
Philadelphia, and New York. The 
collection of pictures is attracting 
more attention and general praise 
of the artistic power of photography 
than any which has ever before been 
shown here. 

A movement of great value to the 
quality of work done by the club, 
especially on the artistic side, has 
been inaugurated by the Executive 
Committee of the club. By agree- 
ment the members of the committee 
met, and each showed several pictures 
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recently made for mutual criticism 
and suggestion. Values, balance, com 
position, and pictorial quality wer 
discussed. 

A class in artistic composition has 
been started for the members of thx 
club. Mr. Charles S. Hopkinsor 
has been engaged to teach the class ; 
and the first lecture was given on 
Monday evening, February 12, when 
the subject of “« Balance in Composi- 
tion’? was explained and illustrated. 
The lectures will be continued and 
followed by practical work in posing 
and lighting, and in criticism by the 
instructor of pictures made by the 
class. 

CHARLES HALL PERRY, 


Secretary. 


Providence (R.I.) Camera Club 


Mr. C. M. Lee, the Secretary, re- 
ports that the Executive Committee 
have decided to hold the next annual 
exhibition of the club in the rooms 
of the club during the week begin- 
ning April 9, 1900. The committee 
have also decided to select from 
among the prints hung’ three from 


each of the following classes: 1. Por- 
traiture; 2. Genre; 3. Landscapes ; 
4. Marines; 5. Interiors; 6. En- 


largements; 7. Instantaneous _pict- 
ures of moving objects; 8. Transpar- 
encies; 9. Still life.— which prints 
so selected will be hung in the most 
prominent place in the hall as an 
award of merit, the selection to be 
made by the same board of judges. 
Members desiring to exhibit must 
have their prints at the club-room on 
or before March 26. 


Brockton (Mass.) Camera Club 


The Sixth Annual Exhibition of 
this club will take place at the club- 
rooms, March 12—14, inclusive. En- 
tries close March 5. 
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Portland (Me.) Camera Club 


This club, which was formed May 
24, 1899, has already awakened a 
lively interest in photography, and 
has taken high rank throughout the 
State of Maine. With its large and 
growing membership and the very 
successtul exhibition given in Port- 
land last fall there is every reason to 
expect for it a brilliant future. The 
Secretary is Mr. Edgar R. Dow, 396 
Congress St., Portland, Me. 


Honorable Mention, Harvard Camera Club, 1900 


Indiana Association of  Photog- 
vraphers hold their sixth annual con- 
vention at Indianapolis, Ind., March 
6, 7, and 8. Prizes and diplomas are 
to be awarded. Competition for 
awards is offered by the Association ; 
application for entry should be made 
to W. O. Niceley, Secretary, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. ; application for space to 
H. P. Dexheimer, Marion, Ind. We 
are pleased to note that exhibftors’ 
names are not to appear on exhibits 
until after awards are made. 


Boston Eng. Co. 


SuNsET, GLoucesTER HarBor — By H. W. Eliot 
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ILLUSTRATIONS . & 


THE frontispiece of this number, entitled 
* The Moon Shadow ” and the “ Trinity of 
the Dawn,” are two striking examples of 
the difference between the result of fancy 
and the result of imagination. Mr. Day’s 
picture —a piece of work reminding one 
of Greek art, purely decorative and inter- 
esting because of its weirdness —is a 
product of the author’s fancy; while the 
latter picture is more serious, less decora- 
tive, but more ambitious, fresh from the 
imagination of the artist. Long before the 
first negative was made, Mr. Birchall had 
embodied his conception in a wash draw- 
ing, to fix the composition. Later two 
negatives were made, one of the early morn- 
ing sky to serve as a background, the other 
containing the figures from studio posings. 
With infinite care and skill a print was 
made from the combination of these two 
negatives, which is the one we have used 
in our reproduction. 


THE SILHOUETTE portrait on page 81 is an 
instance of what one can do on his own 
account. Alvin L. Coburn, who made the 
portrait, is a Boston boy who has recently 
begun photographic work with a modest 
outfit. He has studied out, from books and 
photographic periodicals to be found in the 
Public Library, the various processes of de- 
veloping, printing, and manipulating. He 
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found there a description of the method of 
making photographic silhouettes, and in this 
issue we have a creditable example of his 
first trial. 


THE DovsLe-PAGE illustration in the 
centre of this issue affords a remarkable 
view of Franconia Notch. Those who have 
tried to make panoramic views will realize 
the excellence of Mr. Lord’s negatives. 
The engraving is a reduction from two 
8 x Io prints, carefully matched together ; 
and our engraver has skilfully removed all 


.trace of the joining of the prints. This sub- 


ject and the one on the page following it 
are from the fine collection of mountain 
photography which Mr. Lord exhibited at 
the Appalachian Mountain Club rooms last 
month. 


Mr. HERBERT RANDALL, the author of the 
“ First Violin” and the allegorical head at 
the top of this page, is also the publisher 
of the famous Randall reproductions, which 
comprise a rare collection of Italian paint- 
ings owned by Yale University, now in 
Yale Art School, known as the Jarves col- 
lection. He has also done a considerable 
amount of work in way of illustrating man- 
uscripts for various magazines. He has 
successful studios at Hartford, New Haven, 
and Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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in the Science and Art of Photography. 
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THe Puotro ERA Company, 
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Associate Editors: 
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Entered at Post-office, Boston, as second-class matter 


Contributions relating to photography in any and all of 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The annual subscription in the United States, 

Canada, and Mexico, is . . $1.50 

In other Countries within the Postal Union i 2.00 
Always payable in advance. 


Single copies 15 cents each. 


Marcu, 1900 No. 3 


“The keen northwind pipes loud; 
Swift scuds the flying cloud ; 
Light lies the new-fallen snow ; 
The ice-clad eaves drip slow.” 


The exhibition of salon 
pictures just closed at 
the rooms of the Boston Camera 
Club is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant ever held by that body. It 
represents the high-water mark of 
photography in this part of the coun- 
try. The salient characteristics have 
already been noted elsewhere in this 
issue by a competent critic, and we 
submit that the showing is a very 
creditable one for Massachusetts. 
Indeed, we are not so sure but that 
an impartial estimate would place the 
general average of excellence higher 
than for any similar group elsewhere 
in the United States. The portrait 
of “ Aunt Howe,” a gum bichromate 
print, by Miss Devens, and the 
“Evening of Life,” by George H. 
Van Norman, have been authorita- 
tively pronounced the finest examples 
of portraiture yet produced by pho- 
tography in New England. We re- 
gret our inability to reproduce them 
in this issue, but hope to be able to 
do so later. Much of the credit for 
this successful exhibit is due to the 
untiring efforts of Mr. Joseph Prince 


Salon Pictures. 
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Loud, the energetic president of the 
Boston Camera Club. 


Starlight in 


The experiments at Har- 
Photography. 


vard Observatory in sub- 
stituting starlight for lamplight as 
a standard of light in photography 
will be of great benefit to the art, if 
successful. It is the practice among 
manufacturers of photographic sup- 
plies to sensitize plates with lamp- 
light of different degrees of _ brill- 
iancy, with the result that plates of 
different make have no comparative 
significance. By substituting  star- 
light for lamplight, an unvarying 
standard may be had. 

The test of starlight is made by 
means of a very simple apparatus, 
the light being admitted to the dark 
chamber through a small hole, and 
then, for the purpose of calculating 
a secondary standard for general use, 
by passing the pencil of starlight 
through a lens which increases its 
brilliancy a hundred times. By 
means of this apparatus the relative 
brightness of the different stars and 
planets is also ascertained as an inci- 
dent to the investigation. 


Fox Talbot 
Centenary. 


The centenary of the birth 
of the late William Henry 
Fox Talbot, who was born in Eng- 


land, Feb. 11, 1800, and is some- 
times called the father of photog- 
raphy, is being celebrated this year 
by raising a memorial fund, which is 
to be devoted to the restoration of 
the church at Laycock Abbey, Wilt- 
shire, his old home. As an indepen- 
dent discoverer in photography, he 
is undoubtedly entitled to rank with 
Niepce and Daguerre, while in some 
respects the modern world owes 
perhaps even more to him than to 
the distinguished French scientists. 
It is claimed that ‘Talbot’s public 
announcement of a successful pho- 
tographic process anticipated Da- 
guerre’s by some months; and, fur- 
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thermore, that present-day photog- 
raphy is a direct descendant and 
modification of Fox Talbot's method, 
and has no connection with that of 
Daguerre. However this may be, 
certain it is that the use of  sensi- 
tized paper for printing, and the 
processes of development and fixing 
were the products of his brain, and 
the claim which his memory has to 
be perpetuated in some enduring way 
cannot be overestimated. 

Daguerre has had many _ public 
memorials, but Fox Talbot has never 
been so honored. And we are glad 
to give publicity in our pages this 
month to the movement just inaugu- 
rated as stated above. 

The secretary of the fund is C. H. 
Talbot, Esq., of Lacock Abbey, Chip- 
penham, the son of Henry Fox Talbot. 

In connection with the fund, a 
small edition (limited to one hundred 
prints from each of three plates) of 
prints from three of Henry Fox Tal- 
bot’s photo-engravings on copper is 
being published by the Potogram, 
Ltd. 6 Farringdon Avenue, London, 
E.C. The prints are 10 X 8 on fine 
India paper, mounted on plate paper 
of 19 X 11, and are sold at 5s. each, 
net. The whole of the price, with- 
out any deduction for expenses, will 
be handed over to the fund, and cred- 
ited to the name of the subscriber. 


The New Schooland Mr. George B. 
Milwaukee Exhibit. Sperry, first vice- 


president of the Photographers’ Asso- 


Herbert W. Taylor 
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ciation of America, writes us as fo! 
lows of the proposed national conven 
tion of that body at Milwaukee next 
summer : — 

“Tt is unfortunate that much 
of the talk and discussions in re 
lation to the ‘new’ and the ‘old’ 
schools and the sneering allusions to 
‘freak photography’ have made it 
appear that many of our best workers 
are opposed to the artistic advance- 
ment of portraiture,— a most errone- 
ous impression, — Possibly some of th 
flings at ‘freaks’ have been incon 
siderate. Certainly they have been 
justified by some of the ‘attempts’ 
of some of the would-be reformers. 
It is the fool friends (as usual) of the 
new movement who have made al] 
the disturbance. Some very able 
lectures, or talks, have been arranged 
for, that will be prepared for the es 
pecial purpose of throwing light on 
that much-abused question,— how to 
apply art principles to photography. 
Never has the Association had so 
‘commodious a building as the Exposi 
tion Building at Milwaukee. It con- 
tains a series of art galleries, with top 
light, in which the exhibits will be 
hung. Pictures will be judged by 
daylight, a fact that exhibitors will do 
well to bear in mind. In fine, it is 
the earnest desire of the Executive 
Board to have the National Associa- 
tion the exponent of all that is best 
in photography. We appeal to those 
who are in sympathy with us for their 
exhibits and their presence.” 


Boston Eng. Co. 
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A New Boston Stup1o.— Many of the 
best photographers in Boston have estab- 
lished their studios on Boylston Street, 
and among them may be found Mrs. 
Conly, who has for many years continued 
her late husband's business on Washington 
Street. 

The studio is situated nearly opposite the 
Public Garden; and among its patrons are 
many members of Boston’s fashionable so- 
ciety. With the able assistance of her 
business partner and operator, Mr. Will 
Armstrong (formerly of Troy, N.Y.), Mrs. 
Conly is doing a highly successful business. 
Those who know consider her a_ business 
woman of unusual ability and foresight, 
and praise her for securing as a_ partner 
one who has no superior in his line in 
this section of the country. Mr. 
strong is an artist to the core and, with the 
fine patronage established, is able to give 
almost full rein to the skill and _ taste 


Arm- 


which he possesses in a marked degre. 
One of the pictures honored at the last 
New England Convention of Photogra- 
phers was a 7 x Io portrait of one of New 
England’s fair daughters, a reduction of 
which appears elsewhere in this issue. 
Happily Mr. Armstrong is provided with 
the most modern and approved working 
apparatus, which ably seconds his inspira- 
tions. 

The new studio has several competitors 
on the same street, who are well up to the 
high standard of meritorious work set by 
*Conly Portraits.” 

The studio, reception room and other 
apartments are conveniently situated on the 
second floor, leaving nothing to be desired. 

Mr. Armstrong is very partial to the 
Voigtlander & Son’s portrait lenses, having 
several at his command; and the Conven- 
tion picture, above alluded to, was _ pro- 
duced with one of these famous lenses. 


ry. 

PuHoroGrarpHy GALLERY, 142 Ferry Street, 
Newark, New Rent, 
Beyer & Co., 784 Broad Street, Newark, 


Jersey. $15.00. 


EastMAN No. 4 


For SALE. 
rapid rectilinear lens, with diaphragm shutter, speed regu- 
Will take roll film, 12, 24, 10 


In excellent condition. Will sell for $10.00. 


4X 5, with carrying case. Has 
lator, etc. O, or 250 
exposures. 
The outfit when new cost $47.50. 

I. PERCY BLACKMAN, Sandy Hook, Conn. 


THE MOST 


IN 


PHOTO 


GLOUCESTER, 


SATISFACTORY 


PHOTO MOUNTER 


QUALITY 


Manufactured by RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


AND IN PRICE IS 


PASTE 


U.S.A. 


Ir witt not CHANGE THE 


2-ounce jars, 5 cents, 4-ounce, 10 


CoLor 


cents. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT 
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NEW ANTI-TRUST PAPER. 


COLUMBIA 


[TRADF-MARK.] 


A pure Collodion Printing-out Paper Q 
For Platinum and Carbon effects. C 

For Professional Photographers. 
Unsurpassed in quality, but decidedly cheaper than others. i 
CABINETS COSTING ONLY $1.50 A GROSS. ‘ 
HERMANN BAUER, Sole Agent, Montclair, N./. s 
Also Sole Agent for the other Columbia products. i. 


Stick-not Plates (for squeegeeing) . Price, 25 cents a plate. 


AND FOR THE 
SELF-TONING PAPER, Glossy and Matt, 
SELF-TONING LINEN FABRIC, Purple and Sepia. 


Camera for $5.00 


The Weno 


This camera is Hawk-Eye quality all through. It uses our famous perforated 
system daylight loading Sunlight films, has a fine achromatic lens, an accurate shutter 
which is adjustable for time and for three speeds of instantaneous exposures ; has three 
stops, a square finder, socket for tripod screw, is covered with fine leather and makes 
pictures 3% x 3% inches. No guess work in cutting up our Sunlight films for 
development. The perforations show exactly where to cut. 


Hawk-Eye Cameras from $5.00 to $25.00. 


For sale by all dealers. 


BLAIR CAMERA COMPANY, 


Formerly of Boston. Rochester, N. Y- 
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